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as tbey lay half hidden amid brilliant cadenzas 
and dazzling octave passages. Among the treas- 
ures that I brought with me to my mountain 
home, the grand sonata quasi and fantasia, in 
E flat, is nearest my heart. This sonata has 
sometimes been styled the twin sister of the 
Lauben-sonata, of the Countess Juliette. Of the 
short Adagio in this composition, De Lenz, a 
thoughtful German writer, says, in his work upon 
Beethoven's sonatas: 

"It is a distant echo of the grand aria of Flo- 
restan in Fidelio: it is not rhythm or the tonality 
which establishes the analogy, it is the soul of 
this Adagio, which is identical with Florestan's 
•aria." 

Books we have, though neither many nor new; 
old they are, and few in number; Shakspeare 
and Milton, Goethe, Tasso, and my darling of 
darlings, Jean Paul Rich ten TougJi books, Mar- 
garita styles them, but in these high latitudes the 
mind acquires vigor, and strong diet is the soul's 
best sustenance. Each visitor brings his. own 
library, and no young lady would venture into 
the parlor without a book in her hand. I am 
very fond of peeping at the title page of the book 
my neighbor is readings from this I divine some- 
what of the readers character. There is a young 
lady here who has carried in her hands the 
"Story of Kenneth" Tor the last three weeks. 
She is a robust beauty from Philadelphia ; she 
came with a large, intelligent party, who seemed 
to regard her as a divinity. Sae is fond of nature, 
for she talks eloquently of sunsets, and has ex- 
plored parts of the mountains hitherto untrod by 
woman. One day she entered the parlor with her 
volume of Kennetn in her hand, and seated her- 
self beside Mamma. Mamma thus addressed 
her: — 

" I see that you are reading Kenneth; how do 
you like it!" 

Robust Beauty. "1 don't like it at all. I de- 
test the author, and only read the book because 
I am a Philadelphia woman, and feel it my duty 
to do so." 

Mamma, surprised. "And pray why do you 
dislike Mr. Taylor?" 

R. B. "1 detest him because he is such a con- 
ceited fellow.'? 

Mamma. "Indeed I I have known Mr. Taylor 
fifteen years, and always thought him singularly 
modest." 

R. B., a little confused. "Well, tie is not 
deep." 

M. " And pray what do yon mean by deep?" 

R. B. "Oh, he is not a deep character." 

M. "Oh, there are many worthy persons 
whom you might not esteem 'deep characters,' 
who are still far from contemptible. Are you 
personally acquainted with Mr. Taylor?" 

R. B., nervously. "No, I never met. him; but 
I have seen people who have, and 1 detest him." 

M. "Do you think it fair to pronounce so de- 
cidedly against one whom you only know by 
rumor— one who has endeared himself to the 
entire intelligent public" 

R. B. finds the conversation disagreeable, and 
abruptly quits the room, leaving mamma dis- 
coursing to vacancy. 

Besides nature, books, and music, we have one 
other delight — the daily arrival of the mails. 
These bnng to us all the popular publications, 
magazines, newspapers, etc., the chief of which 
in my affections is the New York Tribune, and 
its lovely peer, the American Art Journal. But 
what think you it brought me this evening? Two 



letters from two artist friends. - They bear the 
foreign post-mark of charming Paris. Ah, I must 
lay down my pen and embrace them .again. 
"Foolish, "do you say, wise little Journal? Ah, 
that is because you have not seen the enchanting 
Laure, my Laure, angel of loveliness, the incar- 
nation of Music My Laure, truly, for did she not 
first train my childish hands to grasp the difficul- 
ties of dry finger-exercises, and tedious etudes ? 
And was it not the lovely Laure who first directed 
my mind to the musical inspirations of those 
grand old masters whose names are writ in glory? 
A teacher horsUgne is the inspired Laure: fiery, 
passionate, and exacting, not unlike another 
poetic heart to whom my unformed mind is much 
indebted, not for what I have attained, but that I 
lovingly hope for. 

But I must return to my Parisian letters. Shall 
I give you, dear Art Journal, a few extracts 
from their precious contents ? You must be in- 
terested in Mademoiselle, for has she not prom- 
ised to visit America ere long? 

Paris, August. 

Ma Chere Cecile: I feel so thoroughly hum- 
bled and ashamed ofmyself, that if you have half 
the feeling that I accredit to you, you will imme- 
diately open your heart to me, and forgive all my 
neglect, and believe that it 1 had written to you 
as often as I have purposed to do, you would have 
had a letter every day. The roving life that I 
have led this year, has been the cause for my neg- 
lecting for so long to answer your sweet letter. 
You know that my art-tour extended rather be- 
yond Venice. I accompanied my sister Pauline* 
to Bucharest where she had an engagement; 
there artists are very much desired, and we should 
have done well but that the climate disagreed 
with my sister'syoice, so that we were obliged to 
leave, after a month's residence. Since our re- 
turn from Bucharest, we have been to London to 
fulfill an engagement. There was no limit to the 
music that 1 heard in London; a little good, and 
much of it very bad. London is so overrun with 
artists, that although lovers of music are very nu- 
merous, it seems to me that performers are more 
numerous still. Jaell, the pianist, was there, and 
was tres recherche; also Dannreuther, who was 
in America last year, but I believe he did not do 
much. Your little friend, Teresa Cireno, was 
there also, and I believe did very well, although I 
did not hear her, and therefore cannot exactly tell 
what kind of an effect she would produce. She 
was reported to be about ten years of age; is she 
not older? * * * I have a great friend, a vio- 
linist, Carl Rosa, who is going to your part of the 
world this autumn. He will call upon you with a 
letter from me. X am sure you will like him for 
he is very agreeable. He is acquainted with your 
friend, Mr. Mills, having traveled with him last 
winter in America. He has a great deal of talent, 
bat of that I say nothing, as you will hear him, 
and judge tor yourself. I hope that you will in 
troduce him to some of your Art-friends, as I have 
a true regard for his talent as well as for himself." 

Here is the other; it comes from a young Amer- 
ican, an Art-student in Paris, a pupil of Mons. 
Madelcn, Protessor of Harmony and Thorough- 
bass, and my dear master, Protessor Stamaty. 

* * *. "Harry Sanderson spent the after- 
noon yesterday with me. I enjoyed bis playing 
very much. I think that he has greatly improved 
since I heard him last in America. He has 
played before Rossini, and Charles de Beriot, at 
Brard's, Pleyel's and also at a soiree given by your 



* The celebrated prima donna, Mile. Vanorl. 



friend, John Crane. I believe that he has left a 
good impression. He has been here but a week,- 
and takes his departure this evening for London, 
but intends to return here next winter to give a 
series of concerts. Sanderson is not yet in the 
best of health, but thinks that he is improving. 
* * * Although Mons. Stamaty is not con- 
nected with the conservation directly or Indirectly, 
be has been chosen one otthe examining commit- 
tee who are to sit to-day and to-morrow to award 
the prizes to the pupils. This certainly shows the 
estimate of the Conservation relative to our dear , 
master. Mons. Stamaty has a lady pupil studying 
under him, who has come all the way from Egypt 
expressly to receive instruction from this distin- 
guished master. " 

Au revoir, ' 

Cecilia. 



To the Editor of the Art Journal : 

Dear Sir: I sent the subjoined letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald some few days 
since. After insulting my native land and Ital- 
ians everywhere, he has not the courage or cour- 
tesy to publish my letter in reply to his insulting 
remarks. Please give me an expression in the 
columns of your valuable journal, and believe me 
your greatly obliged and faithful servant, 

Antonio Bauilli. 

New York, August IS, 1866. 
Mr. Editor: 

My attention has been called to an article in 
your widelv circulated journal of the 1st of Au- 
gust, design iled. "The Naval Conflict in the 
Adriatic" In addressing you a few words in ref- 
erence to the above mentioned article, I am actu- 
ated by no feeling of a personal nature. I desire 
to call your attention to a lew facts of history, 
which you saem to ignore or wilfully pervert. 

When you designated Italy as a nation of opera 
singers and organ grinders, you seem to forget 
that, when Italy was a polished and enlightened 
nation, shedding its benign rays over Europe, 
your ancestors were painted with blue mud, run- 
ning naked through the wilds of their native 
Caledonia. 

When the history of Italy, and the heroic and 
enlightened deeds of her sons, are compared, she 
and they will stand radiant in glory before man- 
kind. 

From the very imperfect information relative to 
the reported naval action off the island Lissa, and 
the battle of Custozza, .you seem with one fell 
sweep of your omnipotent pen to consign to ob- 
livion, the people of Italy as a naval or military 
power. 

History records the "battle of Legnano," where 
the Italians defeated and put to flight the army 
of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa; also, the 
"Sicilian Vespers," when the Italians in one day 
annihilated the French-domination in Sicily; 
again, when the Genoese ejected 44, 000 Austrians 
from Genoa. 

In 1848, the people of Milan, after five day's 
fighting compelled 16,000 Austiians to evacuate 
their fortified positions in and about that beauti- 
ful city. During the same campaign 60,000 Aus- 
trians were driven from Lombardy and Venice, 
and compelled to take position between the Adige 
and. Mincio. In May, 1848, a force of 15,000 
Austrians was obliged to evacuate Vicenza by a 
force of only 8,000 Italians, by assault. 

Do you remember the memorable assault upon 
the City of Rome, by the French, bn April 30th, 
1849, when a handful of heroic and devoted men, 
thrust out 14,000' of the French at the point of 
the bayonet, compelling them to seek refuge in 
Civita vecchia. 

It is true the French returned with 40,000 men 
and besieged the City of Rome for more than 
forty days, before the devoted garrison under 
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Garibaldi, was overcome— they fought and died 
with honor. 

In the Crimean war, 15,000 Sardinian troops, 
sustained the ancient valor of our race on many 
of its bloodiest battle-fields. 

In thus enumerating various instances of the 
great achievements in arms of my countrymen 
on the various battle-fields of Europe, I do not 
claim for them an excess of valor, yet I do claim 
that as soldiers they are equal to any that trend 
God's earth. 
» The Italian soldier, as history demonstrates, is 
as susceptible of wielding the sword in defence of 
his.nghts as he is of singing in opera or in turning 
the crank of the hand-organ 1 

Venice and Genoa wielded immense naval and 
maritime power in Europe, centuries before Col- 
umbus, by his genius and enlightened daring, dis- 
covered America. 

Is tt too much or presumptuous for an Italian 
who truly loves his country, while watching the 
cycle of events, to hope that Italy may become 
what she was once, the great commercial power 
ot Europe. 

No; 1 trust that Italy after being bound hand 
and foot for so long a period to the car of despot- 
ism by the monarchists of Europe, will never re- 
turn the sword that she has drawn from its scab- 
bard, until she has achieved her independence, 
the unity ot Italy, and taken her true position 
among the nations of the earth. I hope the great 
American people will not entertain for a moment 
the monstrous idea implied in your article of the 
1st instant, that because a people in their struggle 
for independence, shall, at the commencement of 
their career, have met with one or two reverses, 
that hence they shall be considered degenerate 
and unfit to assume a commanding position in 
the ati'airs of the day. 

• In coutrast with the sentiments of the Herald, 
I will quote from the " Ost Deutseh Post," of Vi- 
enna, rec ived since the battle of Custozza: 

" The victory obtained by our army (Austrian' 1 
cost very dear, the enemy were superior in num- 
bers to ours, and it's but just to say, that, the 
Italians never fought with so much valor, as in 
that battle (Custozza*, the enthusiasm of tueir 
soldiers was grand in the highest degree." 

When the American Colonies, in their struggle 
for independence, were unsuccessful at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, the noble and cuivalrous French- 
man, Lafayette did no: see tit to retuse his sympa- 
thy, his fortune, and Lis blood. 

In all great national upheavals, when the masses 
rush to arms in the defense of great principles, 
there must be Lexington's, Bunker Hill's, Bull 
Bun's, Custozza's, and Llzza's 1 

No one can expect a General to handle an army 
of enthusias.ic volunteers, as successfully as an 
army composed of well-tried and veteran soldiers. 

Yet there is reason to believe, that it Cialdinl 
had been in command of the Italian army, in- 
stead of La Marmora, the result would have been 
a comple e tr.umph for the Italians. Still, to 
demonstrate victory beyond the possibility of 
failure, the Italian army should have been com- 
manded by God and James Gordon Bennett 
Yours, truly, 

A. Barili. 



GIOVANNI C1MABDE, 

Born at Florence, 1240; died about 303. 

(Concluded.) 

There is a portrait of Cimabue copied from a 
tracing of the original head, painted on the walls 
of the Chapel degll Spagnuoli, in the church of 
Siinta Maria Novella, by Simone Memmi of Sien- 
na, who was at Florence during the lifetime of 
Cimabue, and must have known him personally. 
This painting, though executed after the death of 
Cimabue, has always been considered authentic 
as a portrait It is the same alluded to by Vas- 
ari, and copied for the first edition of his book. 

Cimabue had several remarkable cotemporaries. 
The greatest of these, and certainty the greatest 



artist of his time, was the sculptor Nicola Fisano. 
The works of this extraordinary genius, which 
have been preserved to our time, are so Sir be- 
yond all cotemporary art in knowledge of form, 
grace, expression, and intention, that, if indispu- 
table proofs of their authenticity did not exist, it 
would be pronounced incredible. On a compari- 
son of the works of Ciambue and Nicola Fisano, 
it is difficult to conceive that Nicola executed the 
bas-reliefs of the pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa 
while Ciambue was painting the frescoes in the 
church of Assissi. He was the first to leave the 
stiff monotony of the traditional forms for the 
study of nature and the antique. The story says 
that his emulative lancy was- early excited by the 
beautiful antique sarcophagus on which is seen 
sculptured the Chase of Hypolytus. In this sar- 
cophagus had been laid, a hundred years before, 
the body of Beatrice, the mother of the famous 
Countess Matilda. In the time of Nicola it was 
placed, as an ornament, in the Duomo of Pisa; 
and as a youth he had looked upon it from day to 
day, until the grace, the life, and movement of the 
figures struck him, in comparison with the bar- 
barous art of his cotemporaries, as nothing less 
than divine. Many before him had looked on this 
marble wonder, but to none had it' spoken as it 
had spoken to him. He was the first, says Lanzi, 
to see the light and to follow it. There is an en- 
graving after one of his bas-reliefs — a Deposition 
from the Cross, in Ottley's "School of Design," 
which should oe referred to by the reader, who 
may not have seen his works at Pisa, Florence, 
Sienna, and Orvieto. There are also several of 
his works engraved in Cicognara's "Storia della 
Scultura." 

Another cotemporary of Cimabue, and his 
friend, was Andrea Tafie, the greatest worker in 
mosaic of his time. The assertion of Vasari, that 
he learned his art from the Byzantines, is now 
discredited; for it appears certain that the mosa- 
ic-workers of Italy (the forerunners of painting) 
excelled the Greek artists then, and for a century 
or two before. Andrea Tafl died, very old, in 
1294; and his principal works remain in the Du- 
omo of St. Mark, at Venice, and in the church of 
San Giovanni, at Florence. Another famous mo- 
saic-worker, also an intimate friend of Cimabue, 
was Gaddo Gaddi, remarkable for being the first 
of a family illustrious in several departments of 
art and literature. It must be remembered that 
the mosaic-workers of those times prepared and 
colored their own designs, and may, therefoie, 
take rank with the painters. 

Further, there remain pictures by painters of 
the Sienna school which date before the death of 
Cimabue, and particularly a picture by a certain 
Maestro Mino, dated 1289, which is spoken of as 
wonderful for the invention and greatness of style. 
Another painter, who sprung from the Byzantine 
school, and surpassed it, was Duccio of Sienna, 
who painted trom 1282 (twenty years before the 
death of Cimabue) to about 1339, and "whose 
influence on the progress of art was unquestion- 
ably great," A large picture by him, represent- 
ing in many compartments the whole history of 
the Passion of Christ, is preserved at Sienna. It 
excited, like Cimabue's Madonna, the pride and 
enthusiasm of his fellow-citizens, and is still re- 
garded as wonderful foi the age in which -it was 
produced. 

All these men (Nicola Pisano excepted) still 
worked on in the trammels of Byzantine art. 
The first painter of his age who threw them wholly 
off, and left them far behind him, was Giotto. 
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Prof. Blackie, of Aberdeen, has in press four 
volumes entitled " Homer and Iliad." Since the 
death of William Mure of Caldwell, Prof. B. has 
been considered the most thorough and accurate 
and Greek scholar in Great Britain, where there 
are so many scholars. His views of the " Iliad " 
and its author are very much like those of his 
illustrious countryman, Col. Mure — that is, that 
it is not a mere collection of raphsodies, but a 
perfect masterpiece, consistent throughout,' and 
written by one man, and that man Homer, the 
blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle. As he has for 
some twenty years now been engaged on the 
work, in honest inquiry into the character of 
this, the finest production of the human mind, 
and its author, it will be welcomed by the high- 
est interest. The recent very noble works of 
Wm. Mure, Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Grote and others have added very much to the 
interest which the world has always felt in both 
the " Iliad " and " Odyssey," the fountain 
sources of all literature. Prof. Blackie's work 
will be the more warmly welcomed, because it 
is understood to reject all mere theories and to 
be thoroughly critical and scholarly. 

The French papers tell us that hitherto un- 
known writings by Cicero have been discovered 
in an old library on the Rhine, but they do not 
give us the slightest information as to their 
character. It is not, however, improbable that 
some stray letter or essay of the great Roman 
may have there been hidden away. 

From Naples it is stated that improvements 
have recently been made in the machinery for 
unrolling the charred manuscripts found in the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The works 
thus far unrolled and deciphered, however, have 
proved to be of very little value. Those cities 
were luxurious places to live in, but not remark- 
able for intellectcel pursuits. 

Victor Hugo has written the following curious 
letter to M. Lacaussade, who recently published 
a critical article in the Bevue Francaise on 
Hugo considered as a poet : 

Sir : I knew and I highly appreciated the 
poet in you. You reveal the critic in me. One 
is worthy of the other. One feels hi what you 
write you have practiced the great art. I have 
just read your admirable and profound e6say on 
my poetical works. I disagree with you on 
more than one point ; but am charmed, touched, 
and at times stirred to ravishment, by the many 
lofty qualities of philosopher and artist dis- 
played by you in these few pages! You have 
two great qualities without which no mind is 
complete: I mean cotemporary sentiment and 
eternal taste. You understand the nineteenth 
century, and you understand the ideal. Hence, 
you as a critic, your penetration as ,an artist. 
People nowadays talk a great deal of taste, and 
those who talk of it most are those who have 
least of it. They are engrossed by a local and 
ephemeral taste. Therefore in the name of 
Boileau they emasculate Horace, and in the 
name of Racine they denyJEschylus. To bring 
back literature from this false taste to the true 
taste which goes from Aristophaues to Shaks- 
peare, and from Dante to Moliere, is the office of 
our mission ; who says mission says duty. Con- 
tinue your great work to advance the ideal. I 
thank you for myself, and applaud you for it." 
*' Victor Hugo." 



The bombardment of Callao has. been drama- 
tized by the Spaniards, and is being performed 
at a theatre in Malaga. 



